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FOUR GOOD USES 


for Your Telephone 


eee 


by RaYMOND M. H. Joyce 


Y NAME is Ray Joyce, I'm an 
M insurance agent. May I see 
you some time next week.” 

“What do you want to see me 
about; I have more insurance than 
I need right now.” 

“That's good, Mr. Jones, I would 
like to meet you anyway though; 
and, who knows, maybe I can be 
of help to you in the future some- 
time.” 

“Well, I have no objection to 
meeting you .. .” 

“Would Monday or Tuesday be 
better for you, Mr. Jones?” 
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And so it goes, day after day, 
prospect after prospect. Some will 
buy now, some will buy in the 
future sometime; however, with 
this approach by telephone few 
people can avoid seeing an agent 
who is determined to see them. 

When I began as an agent, I 
had the impression that the pros- 
pect could “brush you off” too 
easily on the telephone. It was 
much later when I had accumu- 
lated records and tried many 
things that I discovered that the 
cent of arising from 


per sales 
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FOUR GOOD USES 
knocking on doors and the per 
cent of arising from cold 
canvassing by telephone were ap- 
proximately the same. What would 
take hours by knocking on doors 
could be done by telephone in 
minutes with the same result. 

It seems to me that there are 
four occasions an agent uses the 
telephone in selling new pros- 
pects: 

1. Cold canvassing. 

2. The first approach to a re- 
ferred lead. 

3. Following up a sales letter. 

4. Following up an interview 
when the prospect has said, “let 
me think it over.” 


sales 


Tu object of the first three is 


to obtain an interview. The object 
of the fourth is to get the pros- 
pect to say “yes.” A selling job 
over the telephone will almost al- 
ways fail; it is, therefore, best to 
keep the object of the call clearly 
in mind and not deviate from it. 

In cold canvassing by telephone, 
the list that is used is of prime 
importance. A good list for me is 
one that will produce one im- 
mediate sale for about every 
eighteen calls I make. The better 
lists seem to have one thing in 
common and that is the people 
being called are likely to be inter- 
ested in two or more types of in- 
surance. For example, the recent 
home buyer is a_ prospect for 
mortgage insurance as well as a 
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homeowners policy. It is lists of 
this type that will produce the 
greatest number of sales per call. 

The approach I use in cold 
canvassing on the telephone is 
this: 

“May I see you some time next 
week?” (Next week seems to 
sound far in the future to most 
prospects. ) 

“What did you want to see me 
about?” (You usually get the same 
answer. ) 

“I understand that you recently 
bought some property.” (This 
sentence leads the prospect to 
committing himself on one of the 
two coverages I'm soliciting. ) 

“That's right, but I’ve already 
taken a homeowners policy.” (At 
this point the prospect has tipped 
his hand on property and liability 
insurance. If he doesn’t have a 
Homeowners policy, then that’s 
the thing I called to see him about. 
If he says simply that he is al- 
ready covered; this question—“are 
you protected for people falling 
on your property’—will usually 
reveal the nature of his coverage. 
If he does have a Homeowners 
policy I use the next sentence. ) 

“I was thinking more of the 
kind of insurance that would pay 
off any mortgage you might have 
for your family in case anything 
happens to vou.” If this arouses 
his interest, I’m well on my way 
to the interview. 

With this routine the prospect 
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is quickly screened and the law 
of averages takes care of the rest. 
Every word of this approach has 
been tested and it has literally 
led me to dozens of sales. 

In approaching a referred lead 
that I feel is good, no screening 
is needed and I try hard for an 
interview. If the prospect says he 
has friends in the business, or he 
just took out another policy, or 
he has too much insurance; these 
words will almost always get me 
in the door: “I understand, Bob, 
I would like to meet you any- 
way though, would Tuesday or 
Wednesday be better for you.” 
Another thing I have found help- 
ful in following up referred leads 
is to wait three or four days after 
receiving the lead. Very often the 
person who gave you the lead will 
have come in contact with the 
prospect and will have said some- 
thing to him about you. 

Following up a sales letter by 
telephone is probably the best 
way of getting to see new pros- 
pects. If the letter is simple and 
of personal interest to the pros- 
pect, half the selling job is done. 
I make the phone call the day 
after the prospect has received 
the letter, when my name is still 
fresh in his mind. After intro- 
ducing myself and_ inquiring 
about the letter, I ask if I may 
see him sometime during the next 
week and the usual conversation 
develops. Following up a good 
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Raymond M. H. Joyce, agent 
in New Britain, Conn. He 
entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1953. Formerly a spe- 
cial agent for the Phoenix of 
Hartford in Louisiana. Grad- 
uate of Holy Cross College. 
He received his CPCU desig- 
nation in 1959. 








letter by telephone will probably 
produce greater direct results with 
complete strangers than any other 
means an agent has at his com- 
mand. 

A common situation for an agent 
to be in is one in which the pros- 
pect has listened to the sales story 
and at the end said: “let me think 
this over, I went to look around 
a bit, Ill call you tomorrow.” 
The fact is that a prospect will 
very rarely do anything at all, 
and he soon forgets the whole 
matter. The telephone is a great 
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help in this type of situation. I 
wait for three or four days so the 
matter has very likely been com- 
pletely forgotten by the prospect. 
Then I call him, introduce myself 
and say: “Shall I write it up for 
vou, Bob?” If he had been con- 
vinced of his need for the cover- 
and if he can afford it, he 
will almost always pause and say: 
“Well, go ahead and write it up 
for me.” The leverage is all on my 
For him to anything 


age, 


side. Say 


YOUR TELEPHONE 


but “yes” would imply that he 
hadn't thought it over or done 
what he said he would. 

Is it easy for prospects to get 
rid of a salesman on the tele- 
phone? There’s no question about 
it, it is. But it’s just as easy for 
them to get rid of a salesman on 
their front doorstep, in their offices 
or at a smoker; and, if nothing 
else, a telephone will certainly 
the salesman time and 
trouble. 


Save 
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Targets to Reduce Insurance Costs 
Editorial Los Angeles Times February 6, 1960 


that off for 
every one of us was voiced here this 
week by Vincent Nuccio, a director 
of the National Assn. of Insurance 
Brokers ittack factors that 


boost our automobile insurance rates 


Good advice can pay 
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bad driving recog- 


nize crime it really is.” 

must resist the temp- 
tation to award fat damages just be- 
the plaintiff lets it be 


that the defendant is heavily insured 


Cause known 
Bodily-injury verdicts here have in- 
creased 50% above the cost ot living 


increase since 1940. In San Francisco 


May -)u Ne 


the average damage judgment ross 
fast as the living 
over the past eight years. 


As for padded claims, anyone who 


twice as cost of 


gets with this reprehensible 
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away 


buying insurance. 

Any progress in minimizing these 
three key factors will help the whole 
family budget inflation. 
Much of inflation itself is caused by 
competition for inadequate service 


weather 


and facilities, compounded by the 

general rise in costs of repairs, hos- 

pitalization and other expenses 
Like so 


steps on 


retorms 
be 


legislated; they depend upon the in- 


many necessary 


these our part cannot 


dividual. The more the individual is 
made to realize what is at stake, the 
more he or she is apt to react intelli- 
The Nuccio talk to the 


Club is an indispensable 
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Businessmen: 


A New Force 


in Polttics 


by Arthur H. “Red” Motley 


HE ELECTIONS of 1960 will unquestionably 
be the most important we have had in sev- 
eral decades. 

There is a great deal at stake. There are the 
political fortunes of a number of highly talented 
and able men. There is the future of the Re- 
publican and Democratic party—which is to 
have power during the next four, and probably 
during the next eight, years? 

There is the fundamental question of public 
economy in our country—are we to be governed 
by men and women with a bias toward “con- 
trolled” spending of our national income through 
government channels, or are we to have our tra- 
ditional freedom in deciding just which goods, 
whether new cars or better schoolrooms for our 
children, we will purchase for ourselves? 

There are, inevitably, the great foreign policy 
questions of our time which the election will help 
to decide. There are internal questions of policy 
in the fields of defense, agriculture, public wel- 
fare, and the rest. 
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BUSINESSMEN: A NEW 
But beyond the issues, there is 
the question of who will partici- 
pate in these elections. 
Traditionally, there have been 
active “politicians” who work in 
both our great political parties at 
the state and local level, who help 
to choose candidates, who get out 
the vote, who have “influence” 
when it comes to party patronage. 
They are already active, al- 
ready thinking about the aims 
and goals of the 1960 elections. 
But there is also, apart from 
these politically interested people, 
a newly found group of Amer- 


icans who, only now, are discov-, 


ering the fascination—and the re- 
sponsibilities—of active participa- 
tion in our government. 

These people, neophytes in 
politics but neophytes of far great- 
er than average talent, who may 
well prove to be one of the most 
decisive forces in this vear’s elec- 
tion. . 

Their interest, in itself, is an- 
other reason why 1960 is a polit- 


ical year worth watching. 


Wuo are they? 

They are the rising tide of 
“businessmen in_ politics” who 
may well place a new dimension 
on American political life before 
the votes are finally counted next 
November. 

Where do they come from? 

From all over America, cer- 
tainly, and above all from the 
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ranks of business, large and small, 
and from all ranks from corpo- 
rate chairman to small-business 
salesman. 

They are men and women who 
have taken the political instruc- 
tion courses offered by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers, by several major public 
relations organizations, by the 
Effective Citizens Organization 
(ECO), and by other agencies in- 
terested in showing businessmen 
how to become more effective po- 
litically. 

The greatest single source of 
such newly educated business- 
men and women, however, is the 
“Action Course” program of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

During 1959, more than 50,- 
000 businessmen and women in 
all parts of America studied the 
nine parts of the “Action Course” 
in sessions sponsored by more 
than 3,000 business organizations, 
clubs, neighborhood groups, 
churches, and other groups. 

They studied “grassroots” poli- 
tics together—such elementary 
but vital subjects as political 
party organization, the political 
precinct, the political club, the 
campaign, the problems of politi- 
cal leaders, of political meetings, 
and other down-to-earth aspects 
of practical politics. They anal- 
vzed for each other the problems 
of the individual in politics, and 
the specific problems of the busi- 
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nessman in politics (“Will I lose 
business if | become associated 
with one political party or the 
other?” ) 

They studied “case history” 
outlines which put them in the 
actual place of political leaders 
saddled with knotty problems of 
precinct and county organiza- 
tion. 

They discussed the wisdom or 
the lack of it of choosing one or 
the other hypothetical appointee. 
They related the task of electing 
a good candidate to problems of 
starting and operating successful 
political clubs, to organizing pre- 
cincts, to getting out the vote. 

The participants in these cours- 


es discarded, once and for all, 


any question of remaining merely 


“checkbook citizens.” No longer 
will they be content to contribute 
to the party of their choice, to 
vote, and to leave the difficult, 
time-consuming, but vital tasks of 
political organization to others. 

For the result of all of their 
work, their enthusiasm, and their 
“education” in political affairs is 
the creation of a new, significant 
political force which is certain to 
make itself felt during the elec- 
tions of 1960. 

How will this come about? 

Before giving an answer to this 
question, it is important to say 
just what this program is not. 

It is not, so far as the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce is con- 
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Arthur H. “Red” Motley, pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Com- 
of the United States. 
He is president of Parade 
Publications, Inc. of New 
York and publisher of Parade 
Magazine. He is widely known 
in publishing, distribution 
and marketing fields. 


merce 








cerned, a designed to 
get business, as such, into politics. 
In other words, it is not a plan 
to involve companies, large or 
small, in selection of candidates 
or support of particular parties or 
factions. It is emphatically not a 
return to the  hard-bitten—and 
highly unsuccessful—philosophy 
of another day when it was per- 
fectly accepted procedure to “tell 
the workers how to vote.” 
Instead, it is a program to un- 
leash the talents of businessmen, 
(and their 


program 


and businesswomen 
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BUSINESSMEN: A NEW 
wives and husbands! ), acting as 
individuals, in the direction of as- 
suring better government. 

This is not a program for in- 
volving companies in _ politics, 
even though executives and em- 
ployees of companies are certain- 
ly going to be involved in political 
action. Companies, as always, will 
continue to remain organizations 
for the conduct of business, not 
of politics. The people in them, 
however, will demonstrate their 
abilities in new ways, and in the 
public interest. 


In doing so they will not drag 
“company policy” into the politi- 
cal arena, nor will they involve 
“politics” in company affairs. They 
will be acting as good citizens 
and as good Americans in giving 
time, effort, and thought, as well 
as money and votes, to the solu- 
tion of the great public issues of 
our time. 

What is this likely to mean in 
practical terms? 

For one thing, it will mean that 
more men and women with busi- 
ness experience will be active in 
both great political parties. The 
Chamber “Action Course” is non- 
partisan, and it has been en- 
dorsed by both Senator Thruston 
Morton, Chairman of the Republi- 
can party, and Paul Butler, Demo- 
cratic Chairman. Even more 
important, active workers in both 
parties are making use of the 
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graduates of the “Action Course” 
in planning their campaign activ- 
ities during the spring and sum- 
mer. 

Second, it will mean a broaden- 
ing of political activity—less 
“smoke-filled room” discussion, 
and more open debate of party 
affairs. 

Third, it will mean that many 
highly educated, alert, talented, 
people who in the past have 
avoided direct political participa- 
tion will now serve as speakers, 
chairmen of meetings, door-bell 
ringers, party headquarters work- 
ers, and in dozens of other im- 
portant and necessary jobs. It will 
mean an end to political non- 
involvement for them, and the 
flowering of new talents and abil- 
ities on the political scene. 

What is it likely to accomplish? 

Nobody can say what it will ac- 
complish in terms of specific 
changes. I think, however, that 
one can hazard the following 
guesses as to some trends that 
may be initiated, or strengthened, 
as a result of greater participa- 
tion by businessmen in politics: 

1) A “sounder” approach to 
fiscal and economic questions. 
There will be less stress on “give- 
away,” on higher taxes, and more 
on real value for the tax dollar. 

2) A closer scrutiny of candi- 
dates. There will be less ten- 
dency to choose the demagogic, 
breast-beating type of legislator, 
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and more to pick the quieter but 
abler and better-informed candi- 
date. 

3) An emphasis on progress 
which is steady but not flamboy- 
ant. There will be no return to 
out-dated policies in the area of 
welfare, but there will be little 
tendency to “buy” our way into 
prosperity, or to enjoy a boom 
at the expense of later bust. 

4) More realism in govern- 
ment, and consequently less gov- 
ernment intervention in private 
life. 

This is not the program of a 
single party, or of a small group 
of businessmen. It is, instead, the 
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slow, cumulative result of many 
able men and women in both 
parties working toward the goals 
which most businessmen share 
with many of their fellow-Amer- 
icans. It is progressive without 
being radical, and conservative 
without being standpat. 

Nothing is easy, and nothing 
happens overnight. In most ex- 
ternals, the elections of 1960 will 
greatly resemble those of past 
years. But there remains the very 
good possibility that a new, en- 
lightened, capable force will as- 
sert itself, for the nation’s good. 
It is worth watching for. It is also 
worth participating in. 











A NEW DIMENSION 


The concept and 


hew role oft the 


Inter-Regional 


Insurance 


Conference 


explained 


jor Service 


By Kent H. Parker 


NTER-REGIONAL Insurance Con- 
i ference began functioning in its 
new role as a nationwide advisory 
organization in the field of rate- 
making for fire and allied lines on 
November 1, 1960. 

Inter-Regional was formed in 
1954. It was an outgrowth of the 
Insurance Executives Association, 
which had served for years as the 
focal point where views or recom- 
mendations of member companies 
could be obtained. 

In the formation of Inter-Re- 
gional, however, the fire insurance 
business for the first time con- 
sciously set out to create a nation- 
al advisory organization, without 
what might be termed trade func- 
tions, completely aimed at fur- 
nishing various technical services 
to our business and the rating or- 
ganizations throughout the coun- 
trv. 

In establishing this concept, our 
companies were building on the 
foundations or heritage of the re- 
gional underwriting associations 
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NEW DIMENSION FOR SERVICE 
Inter-Regional Insurance Conference 
Officers 


Frank W. Boyle, chairman 

Deputy United States Manager and vice 
president of The Employers’ Group of 
insurance companies. He has served as 
chairman of Multiple Peril Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization, member of Board of 
Governors of New England Fire Insurance 
Rating Association and other organizations 
in various capacities. 

Charles M. Close, vice chairman 

Executive vice president of Great Amer- 
ican Insurance Company and American 
National Fire Insurance Company. He first 
joined Great American in 1922 and, after 
serving with New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization and as a local agent, 
rejoined the company and was promoted 
to his present post in 1955. 


J. L. Erhardt, treasurer 

Vice president and director of the Amer- 
ican & Foreign Insurance Company, Globe 
Indemnity Company, Newark Insurance 
Company, Queen Insurance Company of 
America and Royal Indemnity Company. 
Has been associated with Royal-Globe 
Group since 1925. Member, Insurance 


J. L. Erhardt Society. 





and later reorganized as the West- 
ern Underwriters Association—the 
South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation—the Eastern Union, later 
reorganized into the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association—and the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific—each filled a particular 


and organizations. For 75 years or 


more, the regional associations 
had a developed tradition of strong 
purpose and high principles in 
striving for constructive develop- 
ment and conservative but con- 
stant improvement in coverages, 
rules and rating methods, and in 


agency and company relations. 
The Union, founded in 1879— 
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need in its area and stood for im- 
provement in coverages, policy 
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conditions and underwriting prac- 
tices. Their record of activity and 
accomplishment for three-quarters 
of a century speaks its own tri- 


bute. 


Inter REGIONAL, at its own for- 
mation in 1954, served to coordin- 
ate and build upon the functions 
of these regional organizations. It 
became the focal point where dis- 
cussion could bring about clarifica- 
tion of regional differences, lead- 
ing to country wide recommenda- 
for in rules, 


tion improvement 


forms of coverage or other prac- 
tices. From 1954 to 1959, however, 
there were other developments 
having major impact on the advi- 
sory organizations and their func- 


tions. For one thing, there was 
the emergence of multiple line 
coverages with attendant diversity 
in viewpoint as to methods of 
developing and filing such pack- 
age contracts, as well as methods 
of rating the component cover- 
ages. 

Obviously, these developments, 
shared in by casualty and inland 
marine organizations, could not 
help but create problems that re- 
quired solution at the national 
level. The regional fire organiza- 
tions, working in their traditional 
field, were not in a position to 
attempt correlation of advisory 
functions involving casualty and 
inland marine coverages as well 
as fire. 
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Secondly, and perhaps as im- 
portantly, there was the growing 
sentiment on the part of both 
agents and companies that “re- 
gionalism” or “localism” in rules, 
forms of coverage, policy con- 
tracts, etc., had outlived its day. 
Constant demand existed for cov- 
erages uniform in any state where 
they might be applied. Agents or 
property owners could no longer 
see reason for differences in forms 
between states unless statutory 
requirements were involved. A 
national insurance viewpoint, the 
interstate nature of larger prop- 
erty lines, the break down of bar- 
riers of time and distance, were 
no longer compatible with sec- 
tional differences in coverage. The 
time was appropriate for a major 
readjustment in traditional prac- 
tices. 

Thirdly, there definite 
overlaps of function where econ- 
omy could be achieved through 
consolidation. 

The new Inter-Regional has 
merged with it not only the single 
line advisory functions of the old 
regional organizations, but also 
the Reporting Form and Multi- 
Peril advisory functions handled 
previously by separate organiza- 
tions. Thus it is designed as an in- 
tegrated operation, geared to serv- 
ice both fire and multiple line 
property insurance coverages and 
to furnish recommendations to the 
fire rating bureaus countrywide on 


were 
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any matter coming within the pro- 
per scope of an advisory organiza- 
tion. 

Four Regional Advisory Com- 
mittees made up of resident com- 
pany officers having executive au- 
thority have been established. It 
is the function of these commit- 
tees to serve as a medium to dis- 
cuss regional matters, to keep us 
informed of needs or problems 
that may arise from time to time, 
and their suggested solution, and 
to serve as a constant source of 
contact with each region. It will 
be the purpose of such committees 
to meet annually, or when re- 
quired, with the conference com- 
mittees of the various agents’ 
territorial conferences. Matters 
that require consideration from an 
advisory standpoint can be trans- 
mitted to us promptly. The Chair- 
men of the Regional Advisory 
Committees are also ex officio 
members of our Executive Com- 
mittee and are invited to be pre- 
sent at meetings at such times as 
they feel it desirable. 

A further national 
contact with agency problems is 
through the Property Insurance 
Committee of the N.A.LA. This 
committee meets with our Execu- 
tive Committee, to discuss matters 
that the various state associations 
may wish to have brought to their 
specific attention. 

Our viewpoint in recommend- 
ing changes, or improvements in 


source of 
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Kent H. Parker, general man- 
ager of Inter-Regional Insur- 
ance Conference. Formerly 
manager of Western Acturial 
Bureau, Chicago, which he 
joined in 1931. He is grad- 
uate of Illinois Institute of 
Technology, 1928. 








rules or coverages, or rating 
procedures, must necessarily be 
broader in scope than would be 
the case if only the individual 
state or local problem was being 
considered. 

It is this new viewpoint and ex- 
pression—local as well as national 
—that we hope will prove to be 
the outstanding development of 
this new concept of a national 
advisory organization. 

Inter-Regional has a member- 
ship of about 160 stock companies. 
There are additional companies 
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A NEW DIMENSION 
who are not members but who 
provided with service by our Re- 
porting Form Service Department. 
An even larger number of com- 
panies are serviced with Home- 
owners Forms through the Central 
Forms Committee of Multi- 
Peril Department. 

Membership in Inter-Regional 
does not impose any obligation or 
requirement on a company with 
respect to this affiliation except 
the payment of its share of ex- 
pense of operation. Membership, 
while limited to stock companies, 
does not stand for any particu- 


our 


lar code of conduct, philosophy 
or method. There 
members of Inter-Regional 
are subscribers to the rating or- 


business are 


who 


ganizations and some who are 


partial subscribers, having made 
one or more independent filings. 
There are member companies fil- 
ing deviations on one or more 
subjects. 


Until the 
companies were not under pres- 


recent years larger 
sure to defend themselves against 
loss of their portion of the market. 
Today they are. These pressures 
are pretty much the product of a 
few companies who have experi- 
enced great growth through vari- 
ous mechandising procedures or 
developments in multiple line 
writing. 

It is indeed ironic that our busi- 
ness and our member companies 
have been charged in the Wash- 
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ington hearings with practices al- 
legedly calculated to avoid out- 
right vigorous competition 
and are now adversely criticized 
by the same experts for mergers 
which are the result in part of 
this outright or vigorous com- 
petition. 

Inter-Regional is not the only 
source for experiment or develop- 
ment of coverages. Our compan- 
ies and companies not members of 
Inter-Regional will have products, 
methods and procedures to be 
tried out in the market. Individual 
company action is to be expected 
under today’s conditions. 

But cooperative action through 
an advisory organization such as 
Inter-Regional is the only source 
for development of a more stand- 
ardized product. We know that 
you as agents have often been 
bewildered by even the standard- 
ized developments of recent years 
—Broad Form, Special Form, Ad- 
ditional E.C.E., Comprehensive 
Dwelling Policy, Homeowners A. 
B, and C. Homeowners 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. 

How much more confusing to 
you and the public if there were 
160 variations of each and every 
one, each with its own particular 
advantages or disadvantages? 

There is a further feature of 
our relation with agency organiza- 
tions—and the relation of the rat- 
ing bureaus to the state organ- 
izations—that I feel should 


and 


we 
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comment on at this time. Coopera- 
tion to be effective must be 
shared. It is the only true way to 
achieve any worthwhile objective 
involving common aims. 

I have spent a number of years 
in the Midwest where we have 
valued our relations with the Mid- 
Conference Committee. In 
my relations with the Midwest 
agents I have always felt that we 
should be perfectly frank to point 
out a problem, just as much as 
they were also frank when they 
thought should understand 
their complaint. 

There will undoubtedly be times 
that, with the best of intention 
on either side, the rating bureaus 
of an advisory organization such 
as Inter-Regional will be seeking 
to achieve a particular change or 
program desired by our companies 
that agents, in one or more speci- 
fic states, do not wish to see 
adopted. At such times both sides 
may need a firm grip on the emo- 
tions and willingness to examine 
everything, fact or not fact, in an 
orderly manner. 


west 


we 
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Nine times out of ten, a given 
program will in time be demon- 
strated to be either sound or 
unsound. If it is sound, it will 
be adopted eventually in a num- 
ber of states and gradually spread 
to others. It wil! have passed 
through the “fire” of company, 
bureau, supervisory and agency 
review. 

When it is adopted in a ma- 
jority of states, it is indeed en- 
titled to considerable weight of 
evidence that it is sound. 

If our new dimension of an 
effective means of accomplish- 
ing desirable improvements and 
changes in the scope of coverages 
and rules is to have the effect 
which have often requested by the 
organized agents; then to achieve 
this for our business and to obtain 
the benefit of economy and uni- 
formity in rules and forms of cov- 
erage will require a willingness 
to confer and reach solutions. 

We will do our best to use this 
new dimension to the best service 
of our companies, the public, and 
the agents, as their representatives. 
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Much happiness is overlooked merely because 


it doesn’t cost much. 
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Public Relations and the Bar 


Recently a defendant having been 


served with a summons and com- 
plaint, handed those papers to his 
own counsel with the remark, “How 
far will lawyers go?” The speaker 
was an experienced, successful and 
intelligent business man. In his words 
and in his tone there was scorn for 


When 
criticism he 


the entire legal profession. 


asked 
pointed out that the attorney for the 


to explain his 


plaintiff had demanded damages of 
$25,000 for the alleged flooding of 
the cellar of a modest home 
total 


a home 


having a value less than the 
demand 

In another case a young school 
teacher, driving her first car, had a 


collison. The 


other car suffered a cut on her face 


minor woman in the 
which required two visits to a doc- 
tors office 
served the demand for 
proved to be $30,000. That led to a 
letter from the 


carrier giving formal notic« 


When the complaint was 


damages 


Insurance 
that the 
claim exceeded the coverage and that 


teacher's 


there might be personal liability. An 
overheard conversation between the 
teacher and some of her friends was 
full of implications that she now is 
fearful that courts and lawyers are 
engaged in some sort of conspiracy 
to commit extortion. And all becaus« 
of an exaggerated demand for dam- 
ages based on a minor injury. 
Exaggerated money demands ap- 
rather than the 


Lawyers, judges and in- 


pear to be the rule 
exception. 
surance claim agents all know that 
the figures at the end of a complaint 
for unliquidated damages mean little 
or nothing. Those figures merely pro- 
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tect the attorney for the plaintiff 
against a frightening possibility: a 
verdict higher than the ad damnum 
clause. If complaints were seen only 
by professions no harm would be 
done. But a complaint is served on 
a layman who is impressed and who 
talks to his 


ances. If the impression, because of 


friends and acquaint- 
inflated figures is bad, some harm 
has been done to the standing of all 
lawyers. 

What 
table, or even stay in business, if he 
filled his 


priced at ten 


merchant would be repu- 


store with merchandis« 


hundred 
What 


would be the reputation of a real 


or even a 


times its reasonable value? 


estate broker who made a practic« 
of listing properties for sale at sev- 

eral times the going market rate? 
Yet lawyers almost habitually make 
their first formal presentation of 
plaintiffs’ cases on that sort of basis. 
The ad damnum clause performs 
some useful functions and cannot be 
abolished. It furnishes the basis for 
determining, initially, jurisdiction as 
between district courts and upper 
courts. It is a guide to use in sending 
1 case to the United States District 
Court or keeping it out. It enables 
an insurance carrier to warn a policy- 
holder that he is exposed to the pos- 
sibility that his own resources may 
have to be used to pay the plaintiff's 
claim. A good sense of reality and a 
decent restraint on the part of law- 
yers are, therefore, the only hope of 
correcting the bad impressions which 
now result from the use of inflated 
and often fantastic money demands. 
—New Jersey Law Journal 
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WATCH 


YOUR 


LANGUAGE! 


By Stephen M. Parks 
and 
Ralph W. Parks 


OU ARE in the business of sell- 
owe a service rather than a 
product. Your relationship with 
people, therefore, is similar to that 
of the physician, the attorney, the 
funeral director, and the produc- 
tion engineer. 

Your stock in trade is talking. 
Through oral media you persuade, 
counsel, inform and sell in a face- 
to-face relationship with the cus- 
tomer. 

Your relationship with people is 
not unlike that of a clergyman. In 
the first place, you must be sold 
on the value of your service or you 
cannot sell it to others. How can 
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any man be an effective salesman 
if he doesn’t believe in his product? 

In the second place, you are a 
teacher. By this I mean you sell by 
and through a teaching process. 
The average layman doesn’t know 
much about the technical aspects 
of insurance, and you are the 
authority with the information that 
can help him. 

Thirdly, you are a counselor. 
You begin with the specific needs 
and problems of a customer and 
work out the best possible solution 
for him. The effect of your work 
as a teacher, counselor, and sales- 
man depends upon logical persua- 
sion and dramatic presentation. 

It is a proven fact that the first 
impressions upon a client are often 
the most important and lasting. 
You, and the product you repre- 
sent, are often judged in the initial 
impression you make. 

Clothes and grooming must not 
be too sharp or flashy. But remem- 
ber that what you wear and how 
you wear it is not as important as 
good manners and poise. Did you 
ever stop to consider how you 
carry yourself? Look in a mirror 
or store window some time as you 
walk by. 

Voice is another personality in- 
dicator that is too often over- 
looked. A high-pitched voice is 
rather unpleasant. The same is trne 
of nasal, harsh, or muffled voices. 
Join a public speaking or diction 
class if you have a voice problem. 
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WATCH YOUR LANGUAGE! 
Better still, take singing lessons! 
Closely related to voice quality 
is voice production, especially 
pronunciation and enunciation of 
words. Speak clearly, making each 
word distinct and audible. You are 
putting a strain on the customer if 
he has to say, “I didn’t catch that,” 
or, “What was that again?” Also 
watch your speed. Rapid speech 
increases the ratio of incomprehen- 
sion. Remember that many people 
are suspicious of “fast talkers.” 


O; prime importance to the pro- 
fessional man is his use of gram- 
mar. Nicholas Murray Butler, late 
president of Columbia University, 
said, “First among the evidences 
of an education I name correct- 
ness and precision in the use of 
the mother tongue. Stilted, overly 
polished grammar is as bad, I be- 
lieve, as its opposite. But there is 
a happy median we should strive 
to achieve and maintain.” 

You constantly meet the public. 
You want your work to reflect the 
professional standard and_ this 
means that your everyday speaking 
and writing must show a knowl- 
edge of simple, direct language. 

The ordinary mistakes and slop- 
py language that the man in the 
street gets by with, you cannot 
use. In fact, he expects you to use 
better grammar than he does. This 
is a very practical matter. Good 
grammar means dollars and cents 
in your pocket. Several surveys 
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have been made that prove this 
beyond any doubt. 

I have a friend who is troubled 
because he does very little busi- 
ness among the educated, cultured 
families in his town. He is honest, 
industrious and capable. He is also 
friendly and makes a good appear- 
ance. When he begins to speak, 
however, he gives himself away. 
His bad grammar has become the 
basis for many jokes by fellow 
townsmen and business associates. 
Here is a typical example—“No, | 
my supervisor for 


havent saw 


more than a month and then I 
only seen him for a minute. I and 
the wife was eating lunch in one 
of the beef buffets when he come 
in, too.” Many people find such 


usage offensive. Most educated 
people are either impatient with, 
or repulsed by, such a display of 
carelessness. It is no wonder they 
are not anxious to do_ business 
with him. 

Minor slips of the tongue are cer- 
tainly excusable. Local “grammati- 
cal flavorings” are usually accept- 
able because they are hallowed by 
common use. There are, in fact, 
only six or eight grammar faults 
that we need to watch and correct 
(if necessary ). All of them are in- 
cluded in the test sentences that 
follow. 

Complete the following 
tences by underlining the correct 
word within the parentheses. 

Answers are on page 22. 


sen- 
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George made the error not (I, me). 

He is two years younger than (I, me). 

They gave the information to her and (me, I). 

He and I, (him and we) went to school together. 
None of the dead (is, are) identified yet. 

None of us (is, are) expected to attend. 

None of the occupants ( was, were ) injured. 


I don’t have (no, any) books. 


It seems different (than, from) the former example. 
The work was divided between (she, her) and Mary. 
11. He sent the notice to the clerk (who, whom) you hired. 
12. Neither one of these procedures (is, are ) adequate for this talk. 
13. One of the two cities visited, Lansing is the (cleanest, cleaner ). 
14. Have you seen my glasses (lying, laying) around? 
15. Everyone must keep (their, his ) place. 
16. Everyone should be told what (they, he) ought to do. 
17. Mr. Tate congratulated (him and me, he and I). 


18. Take John and (I, me) with you. 


19. Those who are to go will be you, (her, she) and (I, me). 
20. There is no love lost between you and (I, me). 


How did you do on the test? 
Check your answers against those 
given on the next page. Your 
choice of words and the way you 
use them tell prospects something 
about you. Two suggestions may 
help you improve your grammar. 

The first is to be a listener. You 
must become conscious of the way 
other people speak. You will soon 
notice the faults of others as well 
as the correct usage of careful per- 
sons. Particular attention should 
be paid to the speech habits of 
those leaders whom you admire. 

It will help if you keep a small 
pocket notebook at hand. Record 
in it the examples of correct usage 
you hear, read, and want to re- 
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member. The errors you commonly 
make should be put down on a 
separate page. Your wife will point 
these out if you ask her help! New 
words and quotations should be 
recorded and used to increase your 


vocabulary. 

Constant watchfulness and cor- 
rection are the important keys to 
personal improvement. Make a 
game of this with the family and 
or your Ask the co- 
operation of people close to you. 
Their correction of your careless 
mistakes will, of course, help them 
too. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge once 
said, “Language is the armory of 
the human mind; and at once con- 


associates. 
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WATCH YOUR LANGUAGE! 


tains the trophies of its past, and __ rect use of language means money 
the weapons of its future con- in your pocket! Now you can check 
quests.” Not only this, but the cor- your language from answers below. 


Answers 


I . whom 

I 2. is 

Me 3. cleaner 

He and I . lying 

is 5. his 

is . he 

was . him and me 
any . me 

from 9. she and I 

. her . me 


>OUl & CO hoe 


~1 D> 


© 9: 


3K 


Stephen M. Parks and Ralph W. Parks, co-authors, are an unusual 
team. Stephen is a student at Grosse Point University School, 
Michigan, and plans to be a history teacher after college. The Rev. 
Canon Ralph W. Parks, his father, is rector of All Saints & Episcopal 
Church, Detroit. He is graduate of Ohio and Yale Universities and 
author of many trade journal articles. 


K 


Concerning the sexes, 

Here is the snapper: 

Man is the hunter, 

Woman, the trapper. 
Vacationland 
Maine AIA 
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Court Decisions 


CIV—Alan Greller of the New York Bar 


Liability of Manufacturer—A woman sued the manufacturer of a home per- 
manent set for $30,000 for injuries to her hair which she claimed resulted 
when, after purchasing the set from a local store, she applied the product 
according to the instructions furnished with the set. Her complaint was dis- 
missed before trial and she appealed. The appellate court reversed the dis- 
missal and ordered the case to proceed, holding that the manufacturer's 
advertisements to the effect that its product was safe and harmless consti- 
tuted an express warranty to the plaintiff upon which she was entitled to 
sue even though there was no direct contractual relationship between the 
parties. (Rogers v. Home Permanent Co. (Ohio 1958) 147 N.E. 2d. 612.) 
Liability of Livestock Market Operator—A man, while attending a cattle 
sale in a livestock market, was seriously injured when a cow which was 
being driven through the sales ring became fractious, jumped the barrier 
separating the ring from the seats, and fell on him. He sued the corpora- 
tion operating the market and recovered a judgment on the jury's verdict 
in his favor for $14,000. The corporation appealed, maintaining, among 
other things, that it was not negligent since it did not know of the ani- 
mal’s dangerous propensity, but the appellate court affirmed the judgment. 
(Thompson v. Yellowstone Livestock Commission (Montana 1958) 324 
P. 2d. 412.) 
Liability for Fire—A bank brought suit against a gas company for $150,000 
damages to its building by a fire which it claimed was caused by the gas 
company’s negligence in the installation and servicing of a gas heating unit. 
The gas company claimed that the fire was caused by faulty electrical wiring 
and not by the heating unit. The jury brought in a verdict in the defendant's 
favor and the bank appealed. The appellate court held that an instruction by 
the judge to the jury prevented the jury from considering the plaintiffs cir- 
cumstantial case, and reversed the judgment and ordered a new trial. (Citi- 
zens Bank of Festus v. Missouri Natural Gas Co. (Missouri 1958) 314 S.W. 
2d. 709.) 
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NEWS in PICTURES 


FIRE 
Mass of flames leveled this Falmouth, Maine, home 
and ignited two nearby houses. Child died in fire. 











MOTOR VEHICLE 


School books flap in wind at scene of bus-train tragedy 
near Fackler, Ala., where four children died. 








Insurance Fact-o-Grams 





qi 


~ UAL 

= ELAILSTONES, LARGER THAN HENS’ EGGS 
PELTED BUILDINGS DURING THE STILLWATER, 
OKLA.STORM OF 1950! IN MANY INSTANCES 
THE HAILSTONES PENETRATED ROOFS, WITH 
A RESULTING FLOOD OF 6,500 CLA/IMS/ 





The man who broke into a San 
Jose, Cal., home spent so much 
time sampling the beer in the 
kitchen refrigerator that the po- 
lice captured him redhanded. 


A jukebox in a Leicester, Eng- 
land, cafe blew up while it was 
playing a recording entitled “Dy- 
namite.” 


A French explorer reported he 
had seen a motorist in the Sahara 
Desert collide with the only tree 
a thousand 


within a radius of 


miles in any direction. 


Malpractice claims, which 15 
years ago cost American physi- 
cians $2,000,000 a year, now cost 
them $2,000,000 a fortnight. 


As a visitor to the Copenhagen 
Zoo was taking a picture of an 
elephant, the animal snatched the 
camera from his hands and swal- 
lowed it. 

An Everett, Wash., motorist 
applied for the loss in value of 
his automobile after a skunk spent 
a lengthy session inside it. 

—W. E. Farbstein 
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DECADE of CHALLENGE 


By J. Dewey Dorsett 


HROUGHOUT HISTORY, insur- 
"7h a companies have always 
risen to the task of meeting new 
challenges, new conditions and 
new needs born of progress. 

They knew they could operate 
neither efficiently nor profitably 
at high prices spread over a few, 
and that sound underwriting 
called for the lowest possible 
prices spread over the greatest 
possible number. 

The insurance industry has 
grown in prosperity and stability 
with the growth of the country. 
Despite general ups and downs 
and their inevitable effect on cer- 
tain lines of insurance—like auto- 
mobile liability insurance—our fi- 
nances are secure, our future 
foreseeable. We stand firmly on 
the rock of public confidence in 
our conduct. The very bigness and 
indispensability of our industry 
gives us added responsibility. 
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In some manner, to a greater 
or lesser degree, the welfare of 
every man, woman and child in 
this nation depends on insurance. 
Indeed, to a substantial extent, the 
welfare of the country depends 
upon it. That is a great and hon- 
orable responsibility and we are 
capable of fulfilling it. 

Now, what appears to be in 
store for the insurance industry 
in this new decade? 

Judging by population trends 
and by the growth in insurable 
values due both to the spread of 
ownership of property and other 
factors, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that the insurance in- 
dustry will approach $25 billion 
in premium volume in the next 
ten years. This implies an ap- 
proximate doubling in the present 
volume. 

The economic experts say that 
creeping inflation—a factor which 
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lulls 


cency—is one of the serious prob- 


many people into compla- 
lems which will confront business 
the immediate | ahead. 
Certainly, the inflation threat holds 
particular significance for the in- 
surance industry. In 1959 the dol- 
lar's value dropped another cent to 
become a 47-cent dollar in terms 
of 1939 purchasing power. And, 


In years 


the dollar’s value is expected to 
decline again this year. 


Yes, the underlying trend con- 
tinues to be toward more inflation 
This means that we in the insur- 
ance industry will face continued 


rising loss costs, a danger of lag- 
ging rate adjustments and a 
necessity to establish a proper re- 
lationship of insurance to value. 

In addition to all this, of course 
the insurance industry has other 
major problems. 

One vital matter 
be considered, and requires both 
physical and spiritual action, is a 
situation that exists in the United 
States today that threatens 
chances for success in what should 
be the years of the Golden Sixties. 
There is, unfortunately, abundant 
evidence of a relaxation in this 
country’s moral and cultural stand- 
ards, accompanied by a smug- 
ness and apathy which we can ill 
afford at this crucial time. 

These conditions are vividly 
portrayed by things such as the 
television quiz scandals, corrup- 


which must 


oul 
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tion and cheating in every walk of 
life, shocking juvenile crime sta- 
tistics, unethical practices by sup- 
posedly dedicated professional 
public servants, fraudulent, mis- 
leading advertising, and other oc- 
currences too numerous to men- 
tion. We are a nation sick with the 
disease of “Payola,” and the desire 
to “make an easy buck” has almost 
become a national craze. 

This disease has been striking 
hard blows at the insurance indus- 
try, mainly from outside forces. 
The “disease” I am referring to 
is the ever-increasing amount of 
padded and fraudulent claims. 

Certainly, the number one prob- 
lem confronting the casualty and 
surety industry is the problem of 
automobile liability insurance. It 
has been a virtual impossibility 
to get rates for automobile liabil- 
ity insurance that would give in- 
surance companies a mere break- 
even chance. And, increases in 
rates will be necessary as long a 
a misunderstanding, claim-con- 
scious public sometimes in con- 
junction with certain unethical 
lawyers and doctors, forget about 
morals and fairness and tries to 
get as much money as it can from 
built-up injury claims filed against 
insurance companies. 

Unfortunately we are living in a 
time when the damage suit, par- 
ticularly the lawsuit for personal 
injuries, has become a_ national 
pastime. Certainly a person who 
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suffers damages in an automobile 
accident, through no fault of his 
own, should be justly compen- 
sated for his honest losses. But 
the way things are today, our 
cherished native traditions of hon- 
esty and fair play are being eroded 
away, for an accidental injury is 
now too often viewed as a golden 
opportunity to collect a windfall. 

Whether we like it or not, we 
must recognize the fact that there 
exists a double standard of moral 
ity. People scrupulously honest 
in their dealings with individuals 
may have a far different attitude 
in dealing with corporations, and 
especially insurance companies. 

We all know that insurance 
companies are suffering heavy 
losses in automobile liability in- 
surance year after year. 

And we know that when you 
add more and more padded and 
fraudulent claims to the continu- 
ing shocking increase in traffic ac- 
cidents, the continuing increase in 
the number and amount of unjust- 
ly high jury verdicts, the continu- 
ing increase in the cost of repair- 
ing both property and people 
following accidents and the ever- 
present general economic infla- 
tion, you have a situation that 
makes increased rates imperative. 

We are all painfully aware of 
these factors—all beyond the con- 
trol of the insurance companies— 
and the public must be made 
aware of the fact that 99 percent 
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J. Dewey Dorsett, general 
manager of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies. Also, general man- 
ager of Nuclear Energy Lia- 
bility Insurance Association. 
Trustee of Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation of America, Inc. 








of the cure rests on its own shoul- 
ders and the shoulders of its 
elected officials. 

It is encouraging to report that 
our industry, at long last, is do- 
ing something to clear up the 
inaccurate public belief that “in- 
surance companies are rich and 
can afford to pay.” Last year, for 
instance, the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies inau- 
gurated an all-out public relations 
campaign from the public rostrum, 
in the nation’s newspapers and 
magazines via television and radio 
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and through the publication and 
distribution of millions of leaflets 
which blanketed the entire adult 
population of the United States. 

The results were heartening. 
Newspapers from coast-to-coast 
front-paged the facts and on their 
editorial pages they defended the 
insurance companies and _ told 
their readers that only by cutting 
down on the frightfully high, ac- 
cident tolls could the first step be 
made toward a lowering of auto- 
mobile liability insurance rates. 

Prominent by-line writers from 
the biggest newspapers and mag- 
azines wrote articles on the rate 
situation and their articles factu- 
ally told the public the true story. 
The articles denounced the unfair 
jury verdicts and faked and 
padded claims. They condemned 
the highway accident toll and 
made it abundantly clear that the 
public was cheating, not the in- 
surance companies, but itself. 

This vigorous, broadened public 
relations program has made a tre- 
mendous gain in helping to clear 
up public misunderstanding. But 
the insurance industry doesn't in- 
tend to sit back and rest on these 
encouraging results and an even 
broader, more united program is 
in the works. 

Public Relations has finally, after 
too many years of procrastina- 
tion, been recognized as a pri- 
mary and essential department of 
sound insurance operations. Last 
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summer, the Insurance Informa- 
tion Institute was established, in 
which all of the public relations 
activities of the major capital stock 
property, casualty and surety in- 
surance organizations have been 
centered. 

Now this means a number of 
things. It means, first, that the 
public relations activities of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, Surety As- 
sociation of America, National 
Automobile Underwriters Associ- 
ation, Inter-Regional Insurance 
Conference, Inland Marine Un- 
derwriters Association and Inland 
Marine Insurance Bureau have 
been transferred to this new or- 
ganization. This, in turn, means 
that for the first time in history 
there is one organization handling, 
on a fully professional basis, all of 
the public relations of the non- 
life capital stock insurance indus- 
try in the United States. And this 
means that public relations has 
come to stay in our industry—that 
it has taken its place beside in- 
demnification and loss prevention 
as being synonymous with sound 
insurance. 

The Insurance Information In- 
stitute is operating on a country- 
wide basis, with headquarters in 
New York and branch offices in 
various sections of the country. 

Traffic safety is another field in 
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The population clock in the Census Bureau has registered an enormous 
increase since this picture. May, 1960, estimate: 180,200,000. 


which great changes are under- 
Our Association and _ its 
member companies have spent 
many millions of dollars trying to 
teach and persuade motorists to 
drive safely and lawfully. A little 
over a year ago, however, we 
were obliged to face up to the 
inescapable fact that traffic acci- 
dents had reached a point where 
no one, neither the safety special- 
ists nor state officials, knew within 
a wide margin the true enormity 
of the conditions on our streets 
and highways. 


way. 


1960 
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We know only that every yea 
some 38,000 persons are killed, 
between 1,400,000 and 4,500,000 
injured, that there are between 
9,000,000 and 12,000,000 = acci- 
dents—fatal, bodily injury and 
property damage combined—and 
that the economic loss had leaped 
to the shocking figure of $7% bil- 
lion dollars. Through our Acci- 
dent Prevention Department at 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, which was 
rated everywhere as one of the 
most efficient safety organizations 
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in the country, we also knew that 
this has been due to out-moded 
traffic courts, inet- 
fective administrative methods in 
many traffic depart- 
ments, and the casual attitude of 


laws, lenient 


too state 
too many public officials toward 
the traffic problem generally. 
Confronted by these facts, we 
decided to change our method of 
attack. We felt that the pressure 
of an all-industry attack—stock, 
mutual and independent com- 
panies fighting together—might be 
more effective. So the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, American Mutual Insur- 
Alliance and National Asso- 
Independent Insurers 


ance 
ciation of 


joined forces in establishing an- 


the In- 
Highway 


new organization, 
Institute for 


other 
surance 
Safety. 

The ITHS has its headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and began 
formal operations on last August 
lL. It started with an annual budget 
of $1 million dollars and we have 
transferred our own Accident Pre- 
vention Department personnel to 
it so that again there will be a 
single, strong organization dedi- 
cated solely to one objective— 


that of reducing and _ bringing 


under control our annually recur- 
ring tragedy of traffic accidents. 

We believe if marshalling the 
public support and understanding 
the state authorities need to en- 
courage the states to modernize 
their traffic laws, administrative 
methods, and enforcement person- 
nel, the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety will accomplish 
its purpose. 

We in the insurance industry 
are dedicated to running our busi- 
ness with the public interest 
uppermost in our thoughts and 
action. We have operated in this 
manner throughout our history 
and will continue to do so, taking 
rightful pride in the fact that our 
product is service—service to a 
public that needs protection. 

Ours is a big and essential in- 
dustry with a rich heritage of 
integrity and we proudly recog- 
nize our tremendous responsibili- 
ties in these changing and chal- 
lenging times. I am confident that 
this exciting new decade will be 
a bright one and that the insur- 
ance industry will once again 
plav a leading part in keeping the 
United States the richest, most 
powerful, most prosperous nation 
in all the history of the world. 
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Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38. 





1-118. Control — Its 
Personnel and Procedures”’—A guide to 


“Fire Equipment, 
industrial fire prevention and the han- 
dling of fire-control equipment. Deals 
with the nature of combustion, common 
fire causes, special fire hazards and haz- 
ardous operations, training of person- 
nel, fire alarms and fire brigades, and 
techniques of using fire-fighting equip- 
ment. Includes reference chart showing 
the characteristics of various types of 
fire extinguishers, 32 pp., 54” x 84%”. 10¢ 
per single copy or $10.00 per 100 copies. 


1-130. “Supervisor's Safety Guide Book” 
—An introduction to the principles and 
practices of industrial accident preven- 
tion for supervising personnel. Outlines 
common types and causes of industrial 
accidents, ways to correct unsafe condi- 
tions and unsafe acts, accident investi- 
gation and analysis, job placement and 
training, safety rules and committees, 
equipment and 


personnel protective 
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many other subjects designed to help 
the supervisor carry out this phase of 
his daily job. 28 pp., 6” x 9”. 10¢ per 


single copy or $9.45 per 100 copies. 


CV-1. “Truck and Bus Driver's Rule 
Book”—A digest of sections of the ICC 
Motor Carrier Safety Regulations which 
directly drivers of common, 
contract and private carriers. Includes 
sample ICC Driver's Daily Log 
suggested post-trip vehicle condition re- 
port. 44 pp., 34” x 54%”. $4.15 per 100 


concern 


and 


¢ optes. 


Driver's 


Vehicle 


treatment of 


CV-3. “Commercial 
Guide Book’—A 
fundamental rules of safe driving for 


professional drivers. 48 pp., 3%” 


concise 


x 5k”. 


$5.15 per 100 copies. 


CV-7. “Vehicle Stopping Distance Chart” 
~—Developed as a result of an informal 
conference of interested organizations, 
which resulted in agreement as to times 
and distances for automobiles and trucks 
of various weights and conditions. Con- 
tains descriptive information on driver 
reaction distance, vehicle stopping dis- 
tance and total stopping distance. Three 
red, green and black. 16%” x 
11%” with one fold. $2.80 per 100 copies. 


( ok rs 


CV-S8. “Vehicle Stopping Distance Card” 

A pocket card showing uniform vehicle 
stopping distances for automobiles and 
trucks of various weights and conditions. 
Printed on both sides so that it may be 
used by either commercial vehicle fleets 
operating trucks or by fleets consisting 
primarily of passenger cars. Two colors 
—red and black. 3%” x 5%”. 40¢ per 100 
copies. 


through member 
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Selling 


= Eh whe w By Charles W. Hanna 
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Ow MANY times have you 

been talking to a customer 
about the renewal of a_ policy 
when the discussion led to a re- 
view of all of the customers poli- 
cies, or at least some of them. 
This has happened in our agency 
many times and unless we had 
the customers folder with us or 
\ppraisal — Date and Value and By Whom had prepared a complete survey 
for him, the usual result was to 
return to the office, pull the folder, 








Survey — Date — By Whom 
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review the coverages and then re- 
turn to see the customer to finish 
the discussion. 

Another problem with which 
we were faced when looking over 
renewals was to remember what 
other coverages we had and which 
other lines should be solicited. 
This was particularly emphasized 
with the advent of the Home- 
owners Policy. We found our- 
selves constantly returning to the 
files and wasting a great deal of 
time that could be better utilized 
in selling. 

Our solution to these problems 
was the preparation of Customer 
Account Card (shown on page 
34). On the front of this card we 
list the customer's name on either 
the Owner or Tenant's line ac- 
cording to whether he owns his 
home or business building. Each 
policy that we have written for 
the customer is then entered on 
the card and any other informa- 
tion that we have regarding his 
insurance is also entered. This 
card is then placed in his folder 
and is pulled out of the folder 
whenever a policy comes up for 
renewal. 

When we review the renewal 
policy we also review our Cus- 
tomer Account card. We know at 
a glance what coverages have 
been written and which other 
coverages should be discussed 
with him. The card stays with the 
daily until the customer has been 
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contacted and the renewal policy 
has been filed. The card then re- 
mains in the folder until another 
policy comes out for renewal. 

Another purpose of the card is 
to remind us which coverages are 
available to customers or potential 
customers. Most of the coverages 
that are available to a customer 
are listed on the card. An example 
of a coverage that is not listed on 
the card is Valuable Papers. Ac- 
counts Receivable is listed, how- 
ever, and this listing jogs our 
memory on Valuable Papers also. 

Several other coverages are not 
listed but they are little sold 
coverages that apply to special 
situations. Whenever we run into 
those situations we recognize 
them and make the necessary 
recommendations. Our Customer 
Account Cards in no way replace 
complete Insurance Surveys but 
are designed to offer a Short Sur- 
vey for every customer. 

It is a simple matter to use the 
card as a check list when discuss- 
ing coverages with a customer 
and to make sure that all of his 
hazards have been analyzed. This 
enables the conversation to fol- 
low a logical sequence and has 
resulted in additional sales by our 
agency. Coverages that have been 
discussed are noted on the card 
and a notation is made if they are 
not written at that time. This leads 
to an orderly follow-up on cover- 
ages that have been suggested but 
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SHORT SURVEY SELLING 
not ordered at the time of the 
interview. This follow-up can be 
at any time, but if it is not sched- 
uled, it will be at the time the 
card comes out of the folder at 
the next renewal date. 

Another use of the Customer 
Account Card is to obtain infor- 
mation about policies written by 
other agents. A customer is more 
willing to furnish information 
about his insurance program if 
he can see the advantage in doing 
so. We explain to our customers 
that to properly evaluate their 
insurance program and to best 
serve them we should know their 
overall insurance picture—other- 
wise duplication and overlapping 
of coverage could result. 


Ox the reverse side of the 
cards is complete data on the cus- 
tomers family and a record of 
losses. The family information in- 
cludes names and birth dates of 
all family members, occupations, 
and addresses. All of this informa- 
tion can be useful in selling Life 
Insurance, Hospitalization Insur- 
ance, and Accident and Health 
Insurance. It is also useful in de- 
termining exposures and automo- 
bile underwriting information. 

Space is included for special 
instructions about payment of 
premiums, renewal procedure 
( personal call, telephone or mail), 
and policy delivery. 

Loss information is recorded on 
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the card for two purposes—selling 
and underwriting. When it comes 
time to renew a policy or pay a 
premium, the insured sometimes 
forgets that he has ever had a loss 
on any of his insurance. A quick 
check of the card will show what 
losses have been paid and we can 
remind him of them (this is par- 
ticularly true of liability losses). 
Of course we want to know if 
our customer is a loss prone risk 
and a glance at the card will re- 
veal this. Quite often we can dis- 
cuss this with him and possibly 
help him eliminate the cause of 
the losses. This can be a real 
benefit to our customer, the com- 
pany, and ourselves. 

It is no small job to set up a 
Customer Account Card on each 
file. We did it over a 12 month 
period starting December 1958. 
We pulled the entire file on each 
customer who had a policy com- 
ing up for renewal in January. 
Our agency uses the line folder 
system of listing policies on the 
front of each file. We checked the 
front of each folder with the 
dailies in the folder and from this 
listed the policy information on 
the Customer Account Card. After 
a card was made up, a check mark 
was put on the front of the folder 
so that we would know the card 
had been prepared. 

The first month, a card had to 
be made for each folder that con- 
tained a policy coming up for re- 
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newal. The second month, a card 
was made for all folders contain- 
ing a renewal, unless there had 
been a renewal the preceding 
month. Each month the job was a 
little smaller and at the end of 11 
months there were very few cards 
to make up. We then went through 
the files and pulled all folders that 
contained only 3 and 5 year ad- 
vance policies which had not come 
up for renewal during the year. 
After cards had been made for 
those folders our initial job had 
been completed. 

For new accounts a card is made 
up at the time the line folder is 
prepared. New policies for old ac- 
counts are listed on the card when 
they are listed on the line folder. 
Changes in coverages or chang- 
ing renewal dates are supposed to 
be entered on the card by the per- 
son handling the transaction. This 
hasn't worked out as we had 
planned and in most cases the girl 
doing the filing changes the cards 
when making the entry on the 
line folder. 

The card shown on these pages 
is a revision of our original 
card and is designed to better 
meet the needs of our particular 
agency. The space between the 
coverage and company 
of this card is used to describe 
the policy. For instance beside 
the word Package, we write HO-2 
(Homeowners Form #2) or 
whatever type of package policy 


sections 
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solicitor 
Insurance 
Kansas. 
agent for 
Com- 
pany of Maryland. Graduate 


Charles W. Hanna, 
for Anerderson 
Agency, Emporia, 
Formerly special 
Fidelity and Deposit 


of University of Kansas. 
CPCU designation in 1959. 








it may be. We do not break down 
the various limits of liability of the 
package unless they have been 
changed from those afforded by 
the basic policy. Additional cover- 
ages added to the package policy 
(such as T. V. Antenna) are listed 
immediately below. 

If a customer has a fire policy 
on property other than his per- 
sonal residence we use this space 
to show the address of that prop- 


erty. Beside the words HHG 
(Household Goods) we would 
list the policy form—BF, SF, 
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F&EC. The blank spaces under 
the Personal section are used to 
list infrequently written coverages 
or additional policies (there might 
be two or more automobile poli- 
cies ). 

Our business risks are listed un- 
der the Commercial section. We 
also include farming in the Com- 
mercial section and use the various 
F&EC spaces to list farm prop- 
erty. The blank space in front of 
the abbreviation Liab. is filled in 
as Products, Elevator, Contractual, 
etc. 

Last, but not least, are listed 
Life, Accident and Health, and 
Hospitalization coverages. These 
coverages are applicable to both 
Personal and Business risks. The 
Customer Account Card can be a 
big help in introducing these cov- 
ages as subjects of discussion to 
a customer that might not be 
aware that his Property and Casu- 
alty agent writes these lines. 

The other columns are used in 
the following ways. Under the 
Term column we list the number 
of years for which the policy is 
written and the method of premi- 
um payment—such as Installment 
or Advance. Under the Deduc- 
tible column we list the amount of 
deductible and what it applies to 
—W. and H., Additional Perils, 
etc. The Date Discussed column 
is used to list all other informa- 
tion that should be recorded. This 
is used mainly for comments about 
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solicitation and insurance written 
by other agents. On large accounts 
we list policy numbers in this 
column to make it easier to locate 
the proper line when checking the 
policy with the card at some fu- 
ture date. On smaller accounts 
there is no reason to list policy 
numbers and additional work is 
involved if they are listed because 
they change at each renewal date. 
Normally policies that are renewed 
for the same coverage and 
amounts as previously written are 
recorded on the card by making 
one change—year of expiration. 

All entries made on the cards 
other than policyholders names 
and the loss record are made in 
pencil. This allows us to use the 
cards for an indefinite length of 
time. An extensive use of ditto 
marks is made in listing policies. 
For example, a policy covering a 
dwelling and household goods 
would show the name of the com- 
pany, term, month, day, year, and 
deductible for the dwelling only. 
Ditto marks would be used for 
HHG, but the amounts of insur- 
ance would be listed for each 
item. 

Setting up the Customer Ac- 
count Cards isn’t the end of the 
job—it is just the beginning. The 
real job is the one we like best be- 
cause it enables us to better serve 
our customers—that is to complete 
and keep up to date a Short Survey 
for every customer. 
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Recommended Reading 


The staff of the Library of the Insurance Society 
of New York will review current literature, selecting 
significant material with source, that should not be 
overlooked in keeping informed on insurance matters. 
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World Insurance Trends. Gregg, Davis W. and McGill, Dan M., editors 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1959. 689 pp. $10.00. 
Proceedings of the First International Insurance Conference held at Phila- 
delphia, May 1957. Particularly valuable are the papers in Part 1 on The 
Insurance Environment in Major World Areas and Part IX on Insurance 


Environment in Selected Countries. 


The Thief in the White Collar. Jaspan, Norman with Black, Hillel 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1960. 254 pp. $4.95. 
“Are we becoming a nation of embezzlers?” This collection of anecdotes 
considers the problem and in the final chapters the solution and a system 


of preventive management. 


The Insurance Casebook, 1960 edition. Dugan, Edward F. 
New York, The Underwriter Printing and Publishing Co., 1960. 446 pp. 
$10.00. 

Fifth edition of an annual compilation of digests of insurance cases—arranged 


in broad subject categories. 


Operation School Burning. Los Angeles Fire Department. 

Boston, National Fire Protection Association, 1959. 269 pp. $4.75. 
“Official report on a series of school fire tests conducted April 16, 1959 to 
June 30, 1959 by the Los Angeles Fire Department.” 


Investing in American Industries; analysis of opportunities today. Plum, 


Lester V., editor 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. 404 pp. $6.95. 
Chapter 10 by George T. Stewart and Robert Chaut considers the fire— 


casualty insurance business. 
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PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


In the Public Interest; one hundred years of insurance supervision in New 
York State. Gudmundsen, John. 

New York, Insurance Industry Committee for the New York Insurance 
Department Centennial, 1960. 46 p. (Supply limited.) 


Story of the first century of the New York Insurance Department. 


[he Auto Insurance Dilemma. Evans, Harold G. 

in Best's Insurance News; Fire and Casualty edition. vol. 60, no. 9, 
January 1960, p. 20-. 

New York, Alfred M. Best Company. $.50. 


Che Annals 
of the Society of Chartered Property and Casualty Underwriters. 


vol, 12, no. 1, January 1960. 
Philadelphia, The Society, $3.00. 
Among the subjects discussed are: insurance regulation, insurance marketing 


ind management, and automobile insurance. 





Copyright 1960 Cartoons. ofthe Month 


If you suspect something, boss, I wish you'd say so!” 
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The 
BIG LIE 


By Joseph Gelcher 


iw is credited with being 
the inventor of the “Big 
Lie.” 

Then came the Russians. They 
have the reputation of not being 
averse to stealing someone else’s 
ideas and converting them to 
their own use. 

Stalin and his successors 
seized upon the “Big Lie” to pro- 
mote the Soviet Ideology. And 


they have been dismayingly ef- 


fective! 

Let us examine the Big Lie 
technique. 

Simply, it is this: Make any 
statement, even though it has no 
relation to the truth, repeat it 
often and loud, and soon it will 
be accepted as truth by many 
people who will not or cannot 
think for themselves. 

What has all this to do with the 
insurance business? What has it 
to do with the American Agency 
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System? Why should our business 
be concerned with two men who 
history will remember only for 
the evil they left behind them? 

We should be very much con- 
cerned because the same _tech- 
nique outlined above is being fol- 
lowed by the opponents of the 
American Agency System. Re- 
peat the Big Lie often enough 
and loud enough and people will 
believe it! I am sure you will rec- 
ognize the following: 

“The American Agency Sys- 
tem is doomed” “Our way of 
doing business cannot last” “The 
Independent Agent cannot com- 
pete with the new merchandising 
system” “Automation will elimi- 
nate the Independent Agent” etc. 
etc. 

These and many similar phras- 
es have been repeated so often 
in recent years, that many in our 
business (whose present volumes 
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of insurance have been built up 
by the Independent Agent) are 
beginning to believe the Big Lie. 
The outspoken few have been so 
loud and so repetitious that many 
in our business, (both agent and 
company ) y succumb- 
ing to the siren song of the Big 
Lie. 


are slow!y 


I+ is true that those of us who 
believe in and have faith in the 
American Agency System have 
not been silent. But the Big Lie 
has been repeated so often that 
it has created confusion, conflict 
and concern in our agency sys- 
tem ranks. It is vitally necessary 
that we repeat over and over and 
over again the everlasting truth, 
—“The American Agency System 
is the only time tested successful 
method of providing the insurance 
needs of the Public!” 

If our independent agents and 
our agency companies were unit- 
ed as they many 
years prior to World War II, we 


were tor so 


would have no concern about our 
Unfortunately, on 
have 


competition. 
both 
occurred which have gradually 
caused a widening split between 
agent and company, and among 
agents and between companies. 

This writer grew up with the 
casualty business. In 1920 there 
was only about $500 million in 
casualty premiums. Many of the 
which 


sides unwise actions 


insurance lines are now 
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considered important were not in 
existence then. The Bureau com- 
dominated the casualty 
business.--The Direct Writers 
while active, were not a serious 
factor and the independent agent 
outsell them without too 
much trouble. Communications 
between agent and company 
were good. Competition for busi- 
ness keen and agents and 
companies prospered. 

Workmen's Compensation was 
a losing line, but auto was popu- 
lar and companies were working 
hard to build up volumes. Even 
then there was demand for some 
form of merit rating. The com- 
panies experimented with several 
plans, all of which were eventual- 
ly discarded. The last of these 
was the ill-fated Safe Driver 
Reward Plan of the 1930s which 
died just as World War II broke 
out. 

Here I believe came the first 
serious break in the pleasant re- 
lationships between company 
and agent. The agents resented 
the arbitrary cut in commissions 
which the companies felt were 
necessary to successful operation 
of the plan. About this time came 
the feeling in company ranks that 
the agent was getting too big a 
share of the premium dollar, 
which has persisted to the present 
day. During the war we were all 
so busy taking care of the vast 
volumes of insurance required by 


panies 


could 


Was 
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war time economy, that there was 
no time for dissension. 

Then came the aftermath! Auto 
rates were low, losses skyrocket- 
ed, and auto went millions into 
the red! Companies curtailed 
their writings and agents were 
seeking non-existent markets for 
their auto business. These were 
trying times for auto, feelings 
ran high on both sides. The rift 
quickly widened exploding into a 
real storm when auto commis- 
sions were cut early in 1958. The 
issue was thrown into the courts 
and there the matter rests at this 
moment. 

So much for history which we 
touch upon lightly as background. 
If we can review what has hap- 
pened and why, we can better 
avoid similar troubles in the years 
ahead. 

Much has been said about the 
American Agency System. I some- 
times wonder if we talk about it 
and refer to it without actually 
understanding what it is and how 
it works. Let’s take a close look 
at it and see what makes it tick. 

The American Agency System 
is a time-tested efficient method 
of providing protection for the 
public against loss caused by un- 
expected events, through _ in- 
dependent agents representing 
sound strong capital stock insur- 
ance companies. No other system 
has yet been devised that can so 
efficiently and completely pro- 
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vide and distribute sound secure 
protection for the public. There 
are three groups that make up the 
American Agency System and in 
the of their importance 
they are: 

l. The Insuring Public, 
the rights of the Public are para- 
mount. 

2. The Capital Stock Insurance 
Companies. 

3. The Independent Agents. 

Confidence is the cornerstone 
upon which rests the entire struc- 
ture of the insurance business and 


order 


—and 
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cooperation especially between 
companies and agents is essen- 
tial to its successful operation. 
Now, let’s take a second look 
at the groups listed above. Take 
out the Independent Agents and 
what is left? We would revert to 
the system in effect at the begin- 
ning of the 19th Century. Then, 
all insurance was written by the 
officers or employees of the com- 
pany. As civilization moved fur- 
ther away from the home offices, 
direct solicitation was no longer 
the independent 
agent became an essential part of 
the business. As the 
years rolled by, the importance 
of the agent increased, and 


possible, and 


insurance 


through these independent agents 
our capital stock companies built 


up their business until it now 
ranks among the top ten. Today 
the independent agent is an im- 
portant link between company 
and public, and confidence and 
cooperation between them is es- 
sential. 

Take another look, and elimi- 
nate the companies. Without 
them, business as we know it to- 
day would cease to exist. No one 
would risk their capital in any 
venture if insurance were not 
available to protect that capital 
against loss because of dishonesty 
or disaster. Aside from all other 
conditions, without the companies 
to provide security, the agent 
could not exist. The agents need 
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the companies to provide the se- 
curity, the companies need the 
agents to explain and sell this se- 
curity to the public. 

Recognizing this fact, why then 
do we find a widening gap be- 
tween agent and company? Rela- 
tionships have deteriorated to 
name calling, distrust and even 
court action, and unless some 
common ground can be found to 
iron out differences, Government 
intervention will force _ settle- 
ments which will be detrimental 
to both sides. 


As cooperation and understand- 
ing is essential to company-agent 
relationships, it is also important 
that there be friendly communica- 
tion between other groups. Our 
Boards and Bureaus, the rule and 
rate making bodies, were born 
out of chaos in our business. 
Some form of self regulation was 
necessary to provide stability and 
order. Each company gave up 
some of its freedom of action so 
that the business could grow in 
an orderly manner. 

The recent testimony before 
the Senate investigating commit- 
tee was a pitiful washing of the 
industry's dirty linen in public. 
We are inclined to believe that 
the organized companies came 
out much better than the so called 
“independents.” How much bet- 
ter and more dignified it would 
have been if the industry could 
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have resolved their differences 
around the conference table and 
have presented a united front to 
the public. These same companies 
find many ways to cooperate with 
each other, why then should there 
be so much bitterness between 
companies with different under- 
writing ideas? 

Why should our agency com- 
panies spend so much time and 
money fighting each other and 
leave the direct writer chuckling 
with glee because of the dissen- 
tion in our ranks? The agency 
companies had the business pret- 
ty much their own way as long 
as they worked together. As com- 
panies split off from the Bureaus 
to go their own independent 
ways, the direct writers moved 
in and they made their greatest 
growth during the period the 
agency companies were fighting 
each other. We will never turn 
the tide until such time as the 
agency companies get together on 
some common ground and direct 
their energies against the com- 
mon enemy instead of against 
each other. Organization that 
provides stability requires that 
some freedom of action be sur- 
rendered for the overall good. 

Communications seem to be 
lacking also in  intra-company 
relationships. When the merit- 
demerit auto rating plans were 
introduced much stress was put 
upon the idea that the sur- 
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charged risks would offset the 
credit rated risks. The theory is 
fine, but many agents complain 
that their companies will not 
write the surcharged risks. 

Company executives 
that they were writing surcharged 
risks but apparently the desires 
of management were not com- 
municated to the underwriting 
level. One top company execu- 
tive was amazed to find that his 
branch office underwriters were 
turning down surcharged risks. 
Somewhere there had been a 
break in communications —be- 
tween management and the man 
on the firing line. 

Now, getting back to the agent, 
why has there been such a widen- 
ing gulf between agent and com- 
pany, even to court action, those 
who have worked so closely to- 
gether for so many years? Per- 
haps I am prejudiced, being on 
the agency side of the business. 
But two thirds of my insurance 
career were spent on the company 
side, so I have been able to ob- 
serve both sides. 

The agent asks from his com- 
panies, a stable market for the 
business he produces, underwrit- 
ing authority sufficient to handle 
the average run of business, the 
confidence and trust of his com- 
panies and an adequate return for 
his efforts, so that he can pay the 
expenses of his organization and 
leave a small profit. 


insisted 
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He resents being told that he is 
getting too large a share of the 
premium dollar, he does not 
want to be relegated to the role 
of a policy peddler, he doesn't 
want to have his income arbi- 
trarily cut without his consent, 
nor does he appreciate being told 
by those who profit most by his 
efforts, that his way of doing busi- 
ness is and that the 
companies are going to have to 
run his office for him. 

He wants to feel that he is a 
partner with his companies, and 
be consulted about contemplated 
changes in rules before they are 
put into effect. He wants to be 
heard in meetings with company 
and Bureau committees and have 
his ideas given consideration, not 
be told what has already been 
decided. 

He needs the support of his 
companies in promoting the inde- 
pendent agent in all media of 


outmoded 


publicity, by means of trade group 
advertising, to combat the adver- 
tising of the direct writer. He 
wants the confidence, respect and 
assistance of his companies, and 
their help in proving that the 
Big Lie is just that, and that the 
American Agency System will 
continue to be the only satisfac- 
tory system of providing safe, 
sound, secure protection to the 
insuring public in future years, as 
it has for more than one hun- 
dred years. 

If we can remember that com- 
pany and agent are dependent, 
one upon the other, and that co- 
operation between all agency 
groups is essential to continued 
orderly progress, we need fear 
nothing that our opponents can 
bring against us. 

In closing, I like the phrase 
used by our San Diego County 
Council of Churches, “We Work 
Better Together.” Let's try it! 
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No one objects to how much you say if you 


say it in a few words. 


The difference between perseverance and ob- 


stinance is that one comes from a strong will, 


and the other from a strong won't. 


May) -)u Ne 


1960 ° 


—The Mississippi Agent 
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Aetna Casualty and Surety Company Aetna Insurance Company 
Albany Insurance Company 
Alliance Insurance & Surety Company, Incorporated 
American Automobile Insurance Company 
American Casualty Company American Central Insurance Company 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Fidelity Company American Fire and Casualty Company 
The American Global Insurance Company, Incorporated 
American Home Assurance Company 
American Insurance Company American National Fire Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Associated Indemnity Corporation Atlas Assurance Company, Limited 
Bankers and Shippers Insurance Company of New York 
Birmingham Fire and Casualty Company 
Boston Insurance Company Buffalo Insurance Company 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Central Surety and Insurance Corporation 
The Century Insurance Company, Limited Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Insurance Company of Newark 
Commercial Union Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York 
Connecticut Fire Insurance Company Connecticut Indemnity Company 
The Continental Insurance Company 
Eagle Fire Company of New York Employers’ Fire Insurance Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Limited 
Equitable Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Federal Insurance Company 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey 
Fulton Insurance Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corporation, Limited 
General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Granite State Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company The Hanover Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company 
Home Indemnity Company Home Insurance Company 
Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Limited 
Hudson Insurance Company of New York 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York The London Assurance 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Limited 
London and Lancashire Insurance Company, Limited 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 
The Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Mercantile Insurance Company of America 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation of New York 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York 
Midland Casualty Insurance Company 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Monarch Insurance Company of Ohio Munich Reinsurance Company 
National Automobile and Casualty Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
National Surety Corporation National Union Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Indemnity Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company Newark Insurance Company 
New England Insurance Company New Hampshire Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company North American Reinsurance Corporation 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company Limited 
North River Insurance Company 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, Limited 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
Ocean Marine Insurance Company Limited 
Old Colony Insurance Company 
The Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company Pacific Insurance Company, Limited 
Pacific Insurance Company of New York 
Pearl Assurance Company, Limited Peerless Insurance Company 
Pennsylvania Insurance Company 
Phoenix Assurance Company of New York 
Phoenix Insurance Company Porto Rican and American Insurance Company 
Providence Washington Insurance Company 
Provident Insurance Company of New York 
Prudential Insurance Company of Great Britain 
Quaker City Insurance Company Queen Insurance Company of America 
Reliable Insurance Company 
Royal Exchange Assurance Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
Royal Indemnity Company 
Safeguard Insurance Company St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul-Mercury Insurance Company 
Seaboard Fire and Marine Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Surety Company Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Service Casualty Company of New York Skandia Insurance Company 
South Carolina Insurance Company Southeastern Fire Insurance Company 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
, Standard Accident Insurance Company 
State Capital Insurance Company Sun Insurance Company of New York 
Superior Risk Insurance Company 
Swiss National Insurance Company, Limited Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company Tri-State Insurance Company 
Union Marine and General Insurance Company, Limited 
United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Fire Insurance Company Valley Forge Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
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